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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND 
THE JUDGMENT OF GOD 


David M. Paton has a little book under the 
above title, published by the SCM Press, 
He is the son of missionary 
leader William Paton and was himself a mis- 
sionary of the CMS in Chungking and Foo- 
chow. The three chapters of the book con- 
stitute the Godfrey Day Memorial Missionary 
Lectures given in Dublin in February 1952. 
In the first chapter “The Christian Mission 
Today”, he points out that the turbulent prv- 
cesses of the history of our times are the scene 
of the unfolding of the purposes of God. As 
to the church, it is not only the recipient of 


_ the grace of God, it is also the object of His 


The Communists may be considered 
of three differing biblical figures. 


The second chapter is entitled “Missions 
Under Judgment.”” He begins by examining 
the charge of imperialist aggression, but finds 
that the crux of the Communist indictment 
lies in two more far-reaching charges, first, 
that Christian missions and the churches they 
have fostered have disseminated capitalist cul- 
ture, and have therefore been fundamntally 
reactionary forces, and secondly, that their 
actual policy has been such as to preclude the 
development of a genuinely dynamic selif- 
governing, self-supporting and expanding 
church. He admits that the charges are in 
general sound, and calls attention to the fact 
that Roland Allen had advocated a different 
policy of missionary work in his two notable 
books, Missionary Methods: St. Paul's or Ours 
(1912), and The Spontaneous Expansion of 
the Church and the Causes Which Hinder It 
(1927). Allen’s proposals have never received 
from missionary leaders the attention they 
deserved. i 


national leaders, who could get recognition in 
the church if they talked English and had had 


ever, known to be very discontented; and they 
possessed a high degree of acquaintance with 
and mastery of western scientific and techno- 
logical methods. They are therefore in need 
of indoctrination and reform, and because of 
their potential contribution, worth a good deal 
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of prayerbook, hymnology, church order, pro- 

duced a sort of compradore psychology in 

ary statesmanship today is an ability to read - Western eduction. As a result, he ew tw 
the signs of the times, an adequate under- The educated Christian leaders ety, ne inevitably 
standing of relations of Church and State, the 
especially at the point where these relations 

causes of the pressure upon the Church in 

China today.” 

He brings the rather extreme charge against 
tion forbid this possibility. To that extent mission schools that “they were started to pro- 
the Communists are right in their charge of duce subordinate professional workers for the 
imperialism. What we need is a theology of Church,” and then expanded to include the 
imperialism, though he points out that it may field of preparing workers of the compradore 
turn out to be a demonology instead. psychology type, for the Customs Service, the 

iii and missionaries informed on Christian 


= 


institutions, 

well-to-do. Our rural service “never made 
fruitful contact with the moving forces in 
Chinese society.” He concludes therefore that 
“our institutional work, for all its valuable by- 
products, failed to be socially creative.” 

Missionaries have been divided from Christian 
nationals by, first, racial prejudice (perhaps 
not so serious in China as elsewhere, secondly, 
control of money within the church, which 
gave them a greater standing within the church 
than their spiritual contribution might other- 
wise have warranted, and thirdly, by their 
different standards and manners of living. 
On this last point he seems to waver somewhat; 
theoretically he believes that missionary and 
national should live alike, but he realizes that 
enforcement of this point might result in a 
celibate missionary force, which would be a 
worse evil. This unresolved predicament elicits 
from him a remarkable sentence, “A sense of 
sin forgiven is one thing; a guilty conscience 
about a problem that is recognized but not 
faced and overcome is quite another.” 


The dependent position of the Chinese 

Church made it inevitable that it should be 
theologically sterile, taking its theology 
mechanically from the west, and showing no 
creativity and initiative. He concludes this 
chapter by calling the missionary situation in 
China a “debacle.” 

The third chapter is entitled “Looking 
Ahead.” His first point is that the time is 
short, - we may be limited to five years more 
of effective work in any given mission field. 
This is not necessarily hopeless pessimism. “A 
man can do a very great deal in five years - 
if those years are well and shrewdly and de- 
votedly spent.” 

The work of missions is “the planting of 
the visible Church in all its completeness in 
areas where it has never existed or has now 
ceased to exit . . . The visible Church may be 
said to be planted when she is sufficiently 
stable to recruit her clergy from her own coun- 
try and not require to rely on foreigners; 
when she has shown her ability to spread be- 
yond a clique or social class; when her work 
is aff if only in small degree, the whole 
range of the life of the country; and when 
there is sufficient organization to permit unity 
of discipline.” 

With this purpose in mind, it is clear that 
the missionary is not central, and should gradu- 
ally become unnecfessary. But in the initial 
stages he has a very real function. First he 
is the heir of a long Christian tradition. 
Second, missionaries are in some respects more 
mobile, more disposable, and more free from 
local ties and social family complications than 
nationals. But this advantage must not be 
overstressed, because it is just these ties and 


be 
be tolerated which gets in its way.” 

When «le true indigenous church develops, 

i will use the principles enunciated 

ibn. the problem of its inter- 

national relations, which have previously been 

the 


He has no definite answer for these questions, 
but urges continuing study, that we may have 
a concrete worldwide program for the Church. 

Not every one will agree with all that Paton 


of the Relend Allen. 
RED CHINA FINANCE 


~.Po Yi-po, the Finance Minister, hes coperted 
the 1953 budget of the Chinese Government, 
and compared it with receipts and expenditures 
during the preceding three years. Revenues 
are given as follows (in trillions of JMP): 


1950 1951 1952 1953 
49.5 812 962 114.7 
Public grain (19.1 21.7 25.6 25.6) 
Urban tax . (30.4 69.5 70.2 89. ) 
State enterprises. . 67 205 646 


loans and 3.3 5.7 23 


previous year) 85 24.7 44. 38.5 

Totals 70.0 142.1 189.4 233.5 
Expenditures were as follows: 

283 307 428 322 

National 

Reconstruction .. 24.9 485 96. 138.3 
Economic .. (17.3 35.1 73.7 103.5) 

Cultural, 

Health . ( 7.6 34 22:3 34.8) 
Administration .. 13.1 17.4 103 ae 
Other costs ...... 18 2.4 5.7 3.6 
15.5 

Totals 68.1 119. 163.2 233.5 

In his report he also analyzed the sources of 


coopera 
tives .... 34.05%, 49.39, 56.33%, 59.799 
Peasants .. 29.63 18.17 17.05 14.56 


Private 
enterprise 32.92 28.66 24.06 22.36 
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Salt Gabelle, etc. Similarly our hospitals, by complications that need to be redeemed, and 
being forced to raise their fees, have become of which the Christian community must be 
built. Missionaries are specially useful as 
pioneers and experimenters. 
form. A worldwide fellowship of Anglicans, 
Methodists, etc. is a possibility, but what do 
local unity movements, such as the South India on 
United Church, do to such ecumenical ideals? tic 
cit 
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ing surplus from 
the revenues as follows: 
Profits and taxes 
on state enter- 
prises, and taxes 


for 1953 is very impressive, the equivalent of 
about 10 billion US dollars. The highest 
Nationalist income was in the year 1935, and 
was about US dollars 371,000,000. Since the 
total national income of China today has been 
estimated to be from 20 to 25 billion US 
dollars, it cam be seen that the government is 
taking 40 to 50%, of that total income. 


THE NEW ELECTION LAW OF CHINA 


The New China News Agency announced 
on March 1 the election laws governing elec- 
tions to the All-China People’s Congress and 
other congresses at all levels. “All Chinese 
citizens above the age of 18, irrespective of 
nationality, race, sex, occupation, social origin, 
religious belief, education, property or length 
of residence, enjoy the right to elect and to 
be elected.’’ Excluded however are “landlords 
who have not changed their social status, 
counter-revolutionaries who have been deprived 
of political rights, others who have been de- 
prived of their political rights according to 
law, and lunatics.” Direct elections will be 
held in such basic administrative units as the 
hsiang, small town, municipal district, and 
municipality with no districts under it, while 
indirect elections will be held in the county 
and administrative units above the county 
level.” Secret ballot is obligatory only on the 
levels from county up, and optional in the 
basic administrative units, where a show of 
hands will as a rule be used. In a hsiang or 
small town the number of delegates will be 
from 15 to 35; the All-China People’s Congress 
will have about 1,200 delegates. Every pro- 
vince will have at least three delegates to this 
highest Congress; the more populated provinces 
will have a representation based on the follow- 
ing scale: one for each 800,000 of the rural 
population, and one for each 100,000 of the 

city industrial population. This discrimination 
pee to “the leading role of the working class.” 

It may be noted that the open voting on the 
lowest level will ensure that only Communists 
or those satisfactory to the Communists will 
get elected, and from there on up the voting 
is done by those elected on the lower levels. 


MISSIONARY NEWS 


Dr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Bercovitz, of 
Hainan, have arrived in Hongkong, according 
to a cable received by the Pres. USA Board, 
dated March 22. As Dr. Morse and Miss 
Caroline McCreery had already arrived in 
Hongkong from Hainan, this means that all 
the Northern Presbyterian missionaries from 
Hainan are now out. Dr. and Mrs. Homer 
Bradshaw and Miss Sarah Perkins of that 
Mission, presumably in prison in Canton, have - 
still not been heard from. Those three are now 


Miss Maria Wagner of Yihsien, Memes: and 
Miss Vella Wilcox, of Yeungkong, Kwangtung, 
are still there. 

Creighton Lacy, son of Bishop Carleton 
Lacy, and at one time on the faculty of the 
University of Nanking, has been appointed 
Professor of Missions and Social Ethics at 
Duke University Divinity School. 

_ Wax Warren, General Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society, discusses “China 
in Our Thinking” in the CMS Newsletter for 
March, 1953. From what he says of CMS 
“action stations”, it seems that with their China 
work closed out there are only two places in 
the world now where that Society is directly 
in touch with a Chinese poulation, in their 

established work in Hongkong, and in the 
established within the last three years 
_ This latter work is particularly 
in the new resettlement vil- 


The rest of the New-Letter is an introduction 
to four current books. David Paton’s is re- 
viewed elsewhere in this Bulletin. The other 
three are: Harold Ingram: Hong Kong, pub- 
lished by Her Maijesty’s Stationery Office, 1952 
(28/3 postpaid), described as a vivid docu- 
mentary by an official with his eyes open: 
Han Suyin: A Many Splendoured Thing, 
published by Jonathan Cape, 1952 (15/9 post- 
paid) “Hongkong with the lid off by a doctor 
with the eye of an artist”; and Brandt, 
Schwartz, and Fairbank: A Documentary 
History of Chinese Communism, the transla- 
tion of forty key documents dating from 1922 
to 1949, interspersed with brief but most valu- 
able commentary. 

Mr. A Clarence Preedy, CIM, arrived in 
Hongkong from Sining in Chinghai Province 
on March 24. His wife and four children are 
in Glendale, Calif., but he will have to go first 


_to England and wait four months for a visa, 


as he is a British subject. His father died in 
England just two days before he reached 
Hongkong. 


U. S. News and World Report in its March 
13 number featured a 12 page interview with 


_Rev. John D. Hayes, Presbyterian USA mis- 


sionary spent ten months in prison. He 
thinks the enthusiasm for the Communist re- 
gime is waning, and that people are beginning 
to realize that they are being manipulated for 
the benefit of Russia. However, the Commun- 
ist social order has brought a “new sense of 
human dignity, brotherhood and the respect- 
ability . . . The Communist hold on China 
cannot be broken by force of arms, as it has 
become an idealogy embodying human rights 
and values not known before.”” He thinks that 
propaganda for the more democratic American 


Ie is probable that considerable military the only remaining missionaries of that Board 
lages, and was opened up as a result of recom- 
mendations made by Douglas Sargent after a 
visit there in December 1950. 


